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Management of ** Hard-pan’”’ Soils. 

While we presen: a few remarks on the above subject,in 
reply to our correspondent M. S. in the 46th No. of the 
Farmer, we shall at the same time most gladly give place 
to any communications from these of our farming friends 
who have been more acquainted with the management of 
such soils than ourselves. 

Vory different soils are in different places called by the 
name of hard-pan, ‘The general character of all, how. 
ever, is argillaccous, or clayey, and it is to this substance 
that its tenacity and difficulty of working is owing. In 
some places it appears as indurated clay, in others as clay 
slate or argillaceous shale, in others as clay filled and com. 
pacted with hard emooth pebbles, and again it is seen 
passing into calcareous shale. Every where, however, 
it is marked by the same hardness and diffieulty of work. 
ing, the same retentiveness of moisture end danger of 
ijury from surface water, and the same liability of hav. 
ing winter grain and clover roots frozen from the ground 
in the winter or spring. 

In preparing such soils for cultivation, the first thing 
ix to free them from the surplus water, and this can only 
be done by draining. Where the nature of the soil will 
admit, covered drains are far the best, as drying the earth 
more effectually, and offering no obstacle to cultivation, 
but experience in England and Scotland has show«, thai 
where the hard-pan substratum approaches or appears on 
the surface, covered drains are of very little use, the im. 
pervious nature of this soil preventing the water finding 
its way to the drains readily, and stagnant surface water 
sometimes remaining for sovera] days within a few feet 
of such drains. Open surface drains are therefore pre- 
ferred, and when properly made, and skilfully adapted 
to the make of the ground to be drained, they are gene- 
rally sufficient to free the surface from stagnant or stand. 
ing water. 

Drains for this purpose must be adapted to the quan- 
tity of water, or the surface they are intended to free 
from water, and should always be sufficiently capacious 
and near to each other to allow the moisture to pass off 
rapidly. In extensive tracts of nearly level land they 
ean be shaped by the plough, the land being thrown in 
to beds of proper width, and if the sides are smoothed 
and graded they will usually soon be tufted over and no 


loss of surface be sustained when lands are laid down to} 


griss. 

Ths difficulty in cropping hard-pan lands, when pro- 
perly freed from surface water, lies in the hardness and 
tenacity of the soil, and the quickness with whieh, ow- 
ing to the fineness ef its clayey particles, it becomes 
eompact and impenetrable to the roots of plants, after it 
has been loosened by the plough. This difficulty can on- 
ly be removed by changing the nature of the soil, or the 
addition of such ingredients as shall prevent this tenaci- 
ty and cohesion. Long manures thoroughly turned in, 
benefit such soils, but it is only for a short time ; and the 
only permanent cure appears to be the incorporation of 
a sufficient quantity of sand and fine gravel, if calcare. 
eus so much the better, to overcome the tenacity of the 
elay and its natural tendency to consolidation, and ren. 
der it friable and easy of culture, at least for the depth of 
a feot or more from the surfuee, We have known land 


of the worst clay or hard-pan quality, made first rate by 
deep digging, the incorporation of gravel and manures, 
and thorough draining of surface water; and similar re- 
sults might be expected wherever the same system should 
be adopted ; and this plan has been extensively carried 
into effect in altering the charaeter of soils in foreign 
countries. Whether it would repay the expense, in or- 
dinary cases, in this country, where good lands are so 
plenty and cheap, must be determined by the owners of 
such soils. 

Few farmers appear to be aware of tie injury which 

stagnant water, either on or immediately below the sur- 
face, causes to vegetation, There are many plants that 
will flourish and grow vigorously with their roots in run- 
ning water, but there are few or none that do not appear 
to feel the poisonous effect of putrid or stagnant water. 
On hord-pan soils the proof of this is usually abundant ; 
low spots where the water collects, and owing to the re. 
tentive nature of the soil, stands till carried off by evap- 
oration, may be frequently noticed, and in which, in wet 
seasons, al] vegetation has perished. 
On hard-pan soils, spring crops will always succced 
much better than winter ones ; and of the grasses, those 
that have thick fibrous reots will succeed better than the 
tap rooted ; or timothy, orchard and red-top should be 
preferred to cloyer, sainfoin and lucern, as these last are 
nore liable to be frozen out than the former. Ths cul- 
tivation of the roots, such as ruta baga, carrots, or man- 
gel wurtzel, will not succeed to any extent on hard-pan 
soils, unless much care is taken in the preparation and 
munuring of the soil, by placing manures in furrows, 
and with the plough turning elevated ridges upon it. On 
the whole it will probably be found that hard-pan soils 
are better adapted to grazing than to cropping, and that 
they can in this way be made to yield a certain and 
handsome profit to the owners. 











Tenth Annual Fair of the New York Institute. 

This annual exhibition for the display of domestic 
manufactures of all kinds—instruments useful in the 
sciences and urte—inventions in mechanical science— 
new implements to facilitate labor in the workshop and 
the field— and particularly of those which can aid agricul. 
ture—went off with greater spirit, and was attended by 
larger numbers of spectators, than any similar exhibi- 
tion that has ever taken place in this country. The 
specimens of Aierican industry and ingenuity, and the 
skill shown in the manufacture of a multitude of valua. 
able articles presented, gave most gratifying proof of the 
state of the agricultural, manufacturing, and mechanic 
arts of the country. ‘The Journal of the Institute, a va- 
luable inonthly publication now before us, estimates the 
number of visitors to the exhibition at more than one 
hundred thousand. 

The annual address before the Institute was delivered 
by the Rev, Orvitte Dewey, and is replete with inter. 
esting remarks, important hints, and profound thought, 
given in the excellent style for which the writings of 
this gentleman are already favorably known; and our 
principal object in bringing this subject before the readers 
of the Farmer, is to give them an extract or two, which 
we consider as conveying important truths, useful to all. 
The first extract shall relate to domestic economy, 

‘On the subject of warming our houses, also, permit 
me to say aword. Itis scarcely too much to aver, that 
one half of the fuel burnt in this country, is literally 
thrown away, the heat passing as it does into the dead 
wall, and up the chimney. The air chamber which should 
take its place, is but little known in the country, and is 
seldom used, I believe, even in this city. Then again 
with regard to the use of anthracite coal, great difficulty 
is experienced for the want of a little knowledge. Ma- 
ny who have tried it complain of its effect in drying the 
air, destroying furniture, and even injuring health. ‘They 
say that in mild moist weather, it burns too freely, and 
in cold dry weather it goes out entirely ; and that in the 


warm days of the autun.n and spring they cannot regu- 
late it at all. For this last difficulty, let me observe in 








passing, that there is a very simple remedy, A bauk of fine 
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coal of proper thickness, spread over a crate of already 
ignited coarse coal, will make a fire that will burn mo- 
derately for 48 hours without being touched. But the 
chief remedy for all the inconveniences before mention- 
ed, is the evaporation of water. Within the mason work 
of every grate that is set for this kind of coal, and of 
course entirely out of sight and about an inch—you will 
pardon me for being particular, for I have made experi- 
ments—about an inch, a little less, from the soap stone 
at the side of the grate, should be set a copper-fastened 
or earthern evaporator, with a pipe leading out of the 
breastwork of the chimney. ‘This vessel will evaporate 
about two quarts of water in a day, which will give a 
sufficiently humid and entirely healthful atmosphere ; 
and will cause the coal to burn with undiminished inten. 
sity, the coldest and dryest day in winter. One word 
more, if you please, in connection with fuel; and that 
is upon smoky chimneys—that plague and vexation te 
almost all the houses inthe country. It is sufficiently 
extraordinary it is so, when the fact which I am about to 
state is unquestionable ; and this fact is, that a Franklim 
stove, set in the fire-place of one of these smoking ehim- 
neys, is usually found to correct the error in their con- 
struction. And if this fact, when it is considered, will 
not lead to the true principle of chimney-building, the 
artisan must be more stupid than the brick and mortar 
that he works in.” 

His remarks on the honorable nature of all useful oc. 
cupations ; on the mistaken idea that toil is degrading ; 
and on the advantages and true nobility of industry, 
were all worthy of truth and the occasion.* The para. 
graph on family industry we shall quote, because it al- 
ludes to facts which must have fallen under the observa. 
tion of every one, however much he may differ in the in. 
ference to be drawn from them. 


‘The effect of our political institutions on society, 
make it necessary that we should extend a special and fos. 
tering care to our domestic industry—to the industry, I 
mean,of families,on their own property. I observe that this 
subject is alluded to in the letters from abroad, of your 
public spirited and excellent President. In many of the 
families of the farmers, especially in the country, there is 
awant of employment for the female members of them; 
and many a man have I seen sinking beneath that dearly 
cherished, but unproductive part of his domestic charge. 
The state and feeling of equality among our people, 
makes him unwilling to employ his own daughters, or 
consent to their employment, out of his awn family. He 
should therefore find something for them to do within it. 
And on this account, as well as for other reasons, all 
manufactures capable of being made purely domestic, as 
of woolen cloths, stockings, &c. and especially the cul. 
ture of the mulberry and the making of silk, are entitled 
to the strongest commendation and patronage. No com- 
munity, as a mass, can thrive, that does not employ all its 
members: no body of families can thrive, where one, 
two, or three persons in each family are unproductive, a 
sufficient proof that God never made the world for idle- 
ness. ‘Thus, I think, you will find that the grazing and 
dairy making townships in the country are on the whole 
the most prosperous; and the grain growing townships, 
where the women have little to do, far less so. I donot 
deny that there are other reasons for this difference, but J 
think this is one. And I have observed, too, that the 
people fromthe hill pastures are constantly coming down 
and buying up the pleasant looking valleys that lie spread 
out beneath them.” 

There is more truth than poetry in the passage we 
have italicised. Who is there that has not seen farmers 
and others of decent properties, irrecoverably ruined 
when once the spirit of extravagance, or rivalry in drees 
and accomplishments, has taken possession of a family 
of daughters. When a man finds his daughters becoming 
so “* polite” as to have no place in their memory for a 
spinning wheel, and like Johnson declaring their aversion 
to aman because sometimes his “ talk is of oxen ;” or his 
sons becoming afraid of soiling their white gloves witha 
rake,or dusting the silk of their dandy coats by contact with 
a plough, there is little hope of his kecping his head above 
water, unless he can summon resolution sufficient te 
plunge into the forests or prairics ef Michigan or Wis- 
consin, where in time his daughters may become fit for 
the wives of honest men, and his sons prepared by labor 
to become respectable citizens of the republic. 

The great error of which we as Americans need to be 





* Anextract, embracing this part of the address, wil] be 





found on the last page of this paper. 
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disabused, is, that labor is a misfortune, if not an abso. 
lute curse. We work, it is true, but with the great ma- 
jority there is a continued feeling—“ 1 would not if I 
could help it.” ‘This feeling is a remnant of those bar. 
barous days when slaves labored, and “ gentlemen spent 
their lives in fighting and feasting.” To svme field of la- 

‘bor, mental or manual, every idler should fasten, as a 
chosen theater of improvement, the only way in which 
man can retain his proper standing in creation. Let eve. 
ry one remember, who is disposed to complain of labor, 
that, in the forcible language of Mr. Dewey——* Toil, 
either of the brain, of the heart, or of the hand, is the 
only true manhood, the only true nobility !” 





PERMANENT MILKERS. 

We think there can be no doubt, if a method could be 
discovered perfectly practicable, and easy of execution, 
by which cows might be made to retain their milking 
qualities indefinitely, without the loss and trouble of dry- 
ing up, and rearing calves annually, it would he hailed as 
a decided improvement, certainly by those who live in 
cities and villages, ‘Those housekeepers in such places 
who keep a cow forthe use of their families, and there 
are many such, find it necessary to keep them stabled at 
all times, and as cows are usually dry from four to oight 
weeks, considerable expense must be incurred without 
any corresponding profit. Experience has shown that 
spayed cows, or cows deprived of the power of concep- 
tion, avoid most of the evils complained of by those who 
find it necessary to keep cows for their own use, They 
are found to be more quiet ; are more easily kept in good 
flesh ; fatten far more readily ; and above all, are perma- 
nent milkers, or in other words, may be milked year af- 
ter year without the trouble of calves, or the loss of dry- 
ing up. 

The decided benefit of spaying cows intended for fat- 
tening, bas long been known and practiced both in this 
country and in Europe; but the application of this ope- 
ration to heifers intended for feeding is comparatively mo- 
dern, and the spaying of milch cows to give them the 
quality of permanent milkers is still more recent. The 
practice however has proved so beneficial, and is looked 
upon with such fivor where acop>ted, that it is evident a 
ready market for animals so prepared would be found 
wherever they should be presented. 

Many years since Mr. Winn, of Natchez, Miss., 
keeper of an extensive hotel, was led by the vexations at. 
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the most indifferent calves to spay, which is one way to 
improve the stock. You increase the size amazingly. 
They gradually become as large as ordinary oxcn—are 
easily kept—-make the finest beef—and as they are not in 
perfection till six or seven years old, we work them after 
three or four to make them gentle, and consider them for 
that purpose superior to the ox.” Mr. Tabb, who was 
in the habit of having both heifers and milch cows to a 
considerable extent operated upon yearly, had in the 
whole lost but one heifer, and that owing to an inexperi- 
enced hand. 

That spayed heifers make the best workers, is confirm- 
ed by the reports of the English Ag. Societies, where 
teams of this kind have, at their ploughing matches, fre- 
quently carried off the prize. The practice of working 
milch cows in the yoke, is common in Germany, though 
it must we think be injurious to the quality and quantity 
of the milk ; but this objection cannot lie against the 
use of spayed heifers for work, and expericnce in Brit. 
ain fully sustains the opinion forined of their excellence 
in the yoke. 

M. Regere, of Bordeaux in France, has conducted a 
searies of experiments on miich cows, to test the value of 
spaying in forming permanent milkers, the results of 
which are given in the “ Veterinarian,” and are most s:- 
tisfactory. ‘The cows selected for the operation were 
from six to fifteen years old, and the time after calving 
before spaying was in general about one month, The re- 
stricted diet previous to the operation, and the consequent 
slight inflammation, had the effect of lessening the quan- 
tity of milk one half for four or five days, when they re. 
turned to their usual quantity, and continued to yield it, 
unaffected by the time, at the date of the report. M. Re. 
gere thus suns up his remarks; ** These five cows have 
continued to yieldthe same quantity of milk which they 
gave atthe time they were spayed; and this, on a fair 
calculation of the usual gradual diminution of the seere- 
tion, is double the amount that would othe: wise have been 
obtained for the whole period. We must not yet go fur. 
ther than this; butif cows that have been spayed should 
continue to yicld such un extra quuutity of milk as long 
as they live, the operation will be valuable indeed.” 


AGRICULTURE IN Tiik SOUTIIL SEAS, 

Next to the banishment of the impure and bloody na. 
tive worship from these isles of the south, and the intro. 
duction and establishment of a system founded on purer 





tendant on the changes of cows necessary to a supply of 
new milk, to aseries of reflections, whic! incuced the be- 
lief, ‘that if cows were spiyed soon after calving, and 
while in a full flow of milk, they would continue to give 
milk for many years, without interruption or diminution 
vf quantity, except what would be caused by a change | 
from green todry, or from sueculent food to that which 
was leas so." Mr, Winn euarried his ideas into practice, 
and fuund he was completely successful ; as at the time 
he communicated his relation of the tacts, which was 
nearly thirty years since, he had two cows which, after 
being spayed, had constantly given milk for three years. 
Mr. Winn found it was better to spay cows that had 
brought ttvo or three calves, than heifers with only one, 
as their bags had become large and fully formed, and of 
course were capable of carrying or producing a large 
quantity of milk. Mr, Winn’s communications were 


principles and loflier aims, is to be ranked in advantoge, 
as resulting from the lubors of the missionarics to thos 
lands, the diffusion of u tuste for the mechanic arts, and 
a spread of the knowledge wecessary for the successful 
practice of agriculture. ‘I'he introduction of agriculture 
among any people, bas, from the earliest ages, been the 
incipient step that has ied to fixed habits and homes—to 
wealth and civilization ; and the results thus far in the 
islands of the Pacific would sce to more firmly esta! 
lish the position, that in order to make progress in a civil 
ized and christianized state, the domestic habits that re. 
sult from agricultural pursuits are indispensable. 

Mr. Willisms, one of the English missionaries to the 
Otaheitan groupe, has published a volume on the present 
It is 
very interesting, as entering more fully than any work 


state of these islands, their history and prospects. 


we have before seen on the state of agriculture, and the 





made to Judge Peters, then President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Join ‘Tabb, of Virginia, communicated to the 
Farmers’ Register a valuable paper on spaying cows 
and heifers, in which he fully confirmed Mr. Winn’s state 
anents as to their superior value for milk, and added ma. 


ny ineidental results connected with the operation on | 


heifere, worthy of notice. On heifers, not intended for 
miiking ef course, he says: ‘ The operation is perform. 
ed when they are about a year old, say in the month of 


May, and with the single precaution of keeping them | 


entirely freva food or water for twenty-four or thirly-six 
hours before—is nut attended with the least risk . -is per- 
formed in the same way, and may be done by any person 
in the habit of spaying hogs. They go to their food 
jmamediately after, and require no attention. We select 


various productions of those islinds, Among the ani- 


mals that have been introduced by the missionaries, and 


l are found to prosper, are govts, shcep, horses, esses, cat 
tle, pigs into several of tne islands, turkvys, geese, ducks 
and domestic fowls. Cattle were left by Cupt. Cook at 

{| Tahiti, but they became extinct, and those from which 

the islands are now stocked, were conveyed by the mis- 

sionarics, The mechanic arts are carried by the natives 

to a respectable degree of perfection, and some 20 or 30 

vessels, from 40 to 50 tons burden, have been built by 


them and employed in their island navigation. Among 


the vegetables that have been introduced into the islands, 
either as esculents, or articles of trade, are oranges, le. 
mons, limes, pine-app!es, custard apples, melons, pump. 

kins, sweet potatoes, the sugar cane, coffee, cotton and 
indigo, Several of the vegetable productions were left 
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by Capt. Cook, such as the inelons and sweet potat 
and the missionaries have not added great oe 
others, but distributed those jeft by hirm to is] 
not visit, 

Few of the European fruit trees will row on thope 
islands, and our northern fruits, such as apples, pe: 

‘ » pears, 
strawberries, &c., are there unknown. Wheat will not 
grow on these islands; as in Corresponding latitudes on 
continents near the sea, wheat will produce straw but no 
berry. The common potatoe cannot be cultivated, as they 
cease to ptopagate themselves, Several of our garden 
plants, such us the cauliflower and cabbage, never produce 
seed, but are propagated by planting the shoots or sproaty, 
‘The coffee plants introduced by the missionaries, flourish 
finely, and produce berries of the best quality, Large 
quantities of sugar are annually manufactured for the use 
of the inhabitants, and in 1835 more than one hundred 
tons were exported from Tahiti. Indeed, it appears prob. 
able that both coffee and sugar will soon become articles 
of exportation toa grat extent from these islands. Mr, 
Williams states that the cattleon the islands are princi. 
pally of the Durham or Yorkshire breeds, and are multi. 
plying rapidly. 

In short, so fair is the picture Mr. W. has drawn of 
these islands and their multiplied vegetable productions, 
that were we disposed to emigrate, we should say, give us 
one of these “bright little isles of the west,” with its 
groves of bread fruit and plantain, its clusters of paling 
and orange, its sweet potatoes and pine-apples, its clear 
blue sky and eternal verdure, in preference to the largest 
prairics of Michigan, or the most profound swamps of I]. 
linois or Wisconsin. 
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Raising Lambs, 
“The Northamptonshire Farming and Grazing Soci. 


Duinbers of 
ands he did 








ety.” last year, among a great variety of premiums, offer. 
ed three for the greatest number of lambs raised from a 
given number of sheep; and the October No. of the ‘ Far. 
mers’ Magazine,’ contains the award of th» Society as fol- 
lows : 

“To James Jones, shepherd to Richard Linnell, of 
Stowe, for having reared 2958 lainbs from 262 ewes, being 
22] to the score, two guincas. 

“To Thomas Crick,shepherd to William Shaw, for rear. 
ing 307 lambs from 32U ewes, being 22} to the score, one 
guinea. 

* To William Hodge, shepherd to ‘Tl’. W. Bosworth, for 
rearing 187 lambs trom: 172 ewes, a prize of 10s. 6d.” 

What the usual rate of raising lambs may be in this 
country, where large flocks of sheep are owned, we du 
not know, but should be much pleased to learn from sheep 
owners and wool growers. It might afford some useful 
points of compurison in the practice of the two coun- 
tries. Amoug our sinall furmers we believe that from 2 
os 


to 22 to the score is frequently reached, and we have 
known instances that wentas high as twenty-five to the 


score. 





Iivop Cuiture. 

The importance of the hop culture to England may be 
inferred from the following stutement of the nuinber of 
acres grown for the last four years. Hops have proved a 
valuable crop in this state, but the great fluctuations in 
the prices have iudnced many growers to turn their at- 
tention to other articles. Within the last six years they 
have varied from 7 or 8 cents to 35. 


Year. Acres Duty. 

DR. «<< we censatenieee 06060060 £272,894 
PT 8 0606060ee Dee isu soekanees 329,895 
nh. 6 64 aac c Le na culenee .. 409,005 
ee $5,498... ccccses -- 348,957 


LARGE SUGAR BEET. 

A letter froma friend at De Witt, Onondaga county, 
says— As you are in the habit of occasionslly mention- 
iou monstrous vegetable growths in your poper, you may 
record, if you please, the weight of a Sugar Beet which 
[ helped to weigh, raised on the farm of Meson P. Kin- 
nie and brothers, in this town, which was 24 3 4 lbs.” 





DUTTON CORN. 
A subscriber in Baldwinsville, Onondaga county, says 
in a recent letter—* I am much disappointed in the Dut. 














iton Corn. I planted a ficld May 8th; the soil a sandy 
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loam, in fine order. Theo corn was well attended, with 
cultivator and hoe; and although the crop is large, as the 
season has been protracted, yet it is very late, Instead 
of ripening in 100 days, as advertised, it did not arrive 
at maturity in less than 142 days.” 


CURE FOR WARTS. 

A subscriber in Canada says—‘* When a school hoy I 
had a large wart upon iny thuinb, My teacher told me 
to rub the wart well against my front teeth, as soon as I 
awoke in a morning, for a number of mornings, and it 
would soon disappear. I obeyed him, and my wart dis- 
appeared in less than two wecks, without pain, except a 
little when in the act of rubbing. I may add, that I have 
had warts at times since, (being now fifty-four years of 
age,) and the-same means applied for a short time always 
removed them,” 


TO KEEP THE FEET WARM, &c. 

The same letter has the following—* Being told by an 
experienced bush farmer of the effectual method he used 
to keep his feet warm on the coldest days in winter, I 
have tricd it with suceess, and I think the same means 
have the must beneficial effect in complaints of the bowels, 
when resorted to on the first approach of pain, and 
what is of the greatest importance, the remedy is always 
at hand, and may be applied instantaneously either up or 
in bed, or in the dark. In short, it is obtaining heat in 
the feet by friction. The farmer's mode: “I,” said he, 
“stand upon one foot on a log, and throw out my other as 
far as I can, and in drawing it back I let the bottom of 
my foot strike the log upon which I stand. ThusI con- 
tinue, swinging it off and on speedily as far as I can 
reach, and striking the log on every return with the fore 
purt of the bottom of my foot, till it feels quite hot ; this 
will be done in general with eight or ten swings and 
Having thus warmed one foot, I proceed in the 
same way to warm the other.” 


strokes, 
Now, sir, experience has 
taught me, that the same effect will bo produced, (viz: 
heat in the feet obtained ) by swinging out the leg and 
thigh, and striking the foot in the manner described upon 
any hard substance, when a person is up, and when in 
bed, upon being attacked suddenly by pain in the bowels, 
I have found unmediate relief by subjecting the bottoms 
ef my feet to friction, rubbing them up and down alter- 
nately upon the clothes, thus obtaining extraordinary 
heat in them. Iam fully persuaded that in the summer 
of 1232. when the cholera was raging, that I was saved 
froin an attack thercof by this simple means, being on a 
journey, in bed, at a tavern.” 





VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, &c. 

From a subscriber at Charlotte Center, Chatauque 
county—‘* I siall soon send you the pay for the next vol, 
of the Farmer, and I will endeavor also to bring some of 
my neighbors to remit with me. It would be for their 
interest I know, for I have had rich returns for all the 
money expended for an agricultural paper. I have gain. 
ec benefit enough from two short articles to pay for your 
paper for years to come, One article was a recommenda. 
tion how to prevent smut in wheat, a disease very com- 
mon in this part of the country; and notwithstanding I 
have sowed the most smutty seed, | have not raised one 
solitary head of sinut since [ adopted the rule derived 
from your invaluable paper. But it has been the reverse 
with my neighbors, for one of them sowing the same kind 
of seed that I did lust year, raised on two acres more than 
six bushels of smut, which had it have been good wheat, 
would have fetched hira last spring 20 shillings per bushel, 
$15, which would have paid for the Farmer more than 
seven years, But this is only one solitary instance. 
Others could be mentioned in which our caleula'ing far- 
mers, in order to saye their $2, lose $20, besides the plea 
sure of perusing the communications and experiments 
found in the Genesee Farmer, 


“Crops in this section have been good, corn excepted. 
Wheat, oats and potatoes very fine. I have made an 
experiment with cut potatoes for planting, and I find that 
whole ones in a hill yield the best, say at the rate of fifty 
bushels peracre. My ruta bagas are fine, though I plaat- 




















ed too thick. The turnep culture is gaining ground with 
us. From 130 rods of ground I raised 419 bushels of ve 
ry fine pot toes, which also is a profitable crop to feed. 
My hogs thrive finely on apples, and go ahead of uthers 
that are fed in the old way with potatoes, grain, &c.” 





On the Application of Lime. 

It is well known the farmers in several counties of 
Pennsylvania, have long been in the habit of liming their 
lands with great liberality, and with the most beneficial 
results. On this subject we copy the following recent 
communication from a Chester county farmer to the 
Farmer’s Cabinet : 


The diseussion respecting the application of lime as a 
manure, reminds me of the anecdote of the old man giv- 
ing advice to his son. ‘Put your lime,” he said, “if 
possible, on your sod before it is ploughed. If you can’t 
put it on before it is ploughed, put it on as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards. And if you can’t put it on after it is 
ploughed, then put it on the best way you can.” 

My design, at present, is to communicate a few facts, 
which have come under my immediate observation, and 
the result of the experience of others, in the application 
of lime as a manure. 

In this vicinity it is becoming almost universally the 
practice, to apply the lime to the sod, the year previous 
to its being planted with corn. With this method seve- 
ral advantages are connected. First, The lime may be 
hauled and spread, at any time during the season—say in 
May and June, between corn planting and hay harvest. 
Second, The crops will derive much more benefit from 
iis being put on the land some length of time before it 
is ploughed, than to put it on just at the time of putting 
in the crop. it has been duly ascertained, that one of 
the principal etfects of lime—is, the decomposition and 
briuging into action, the inert vegetable matter in soil. 
When lune is spread on the sod, it comes into more im. 
mediate contact with the grass, and grass roots, than 
when the ground is first ploughed; in fields which have 
been partly limed on the sod, then ploughed, and the re- 
mainder limed at the time of planting with corn. I 
have observed im ploughing up corn stubble, that the 
part limed on the sod, pioughed up much mellower, than 
that limed after the sod was ploughed ; presenting a rich 
vegetable mould not observable in the other part of the 
field. 

There are no kinds of crops which have come under 
my observation—namely, corn, oats, barley, wheat, rye, 
potatocs, ciover and timothy, but what are benefited by 
lime, with the exception of flax. Where flax was for- 
merly raised to great perfection, a very inferior article is 
now produced, since the application of lime. ‘This has 
almost led to the abandoument of its cultivation in many 
sections of the country. . 

Vats, however, if the lime is applied fresh the season it 
is sown, will rather be injured tuan benefitted by it, in 
prevening it from ripening. I have seen oats, in fields 
which had been recently limed, send up an indefinite 
number oi suckers or young stalks trom the roots—which 
together with the parent stalk, would scarcely ripen if 
aliowed to remain the whole season in the field; and the 
stubble would sprout up profusely after a crop was taken 
oif. But when the lime has been applied a year or two 
previous, it is decidedly a benefit to the oats. Lime can 
be applied with advantage, whether put on tresh, or left 
exposed to the elements till it becomes cold. ‘This has 
been exemplified in the application of mortar from old 
buildings which has been known to produce lasting ef- 
fects. I have been told by a person who has had much 
experience in liming, that he has had clover to succeed 
better, after putting it on fresh slacked and hot, than in 
any other way. 


The Lancaster turnpike, in the vicinity of the Great 
Valley, is supplied with stone from the quarries of primi- 
tive limestone in the south side of the valley. I have 
observed a field adjoining the turnpike of a thin slaty soil 
—the subsoil of which is composed entirely of a slate 
gravel, (and perhaps there are many others of a similar 
uature and simiarly situated;) which has had no burned lime 
applied to it for perhaps an age,and yet is remarkable for its 
productiveness—being far superior to many others in its 
vicinity, which are possessed of a much richer natural 
soil. Part of this field receives the flood of the turnpike, 
by which it becomes overspread with the pulverized lime- 
stone of the road; and the other part is visited, in dry 
weather, by clouds of dust—which in my judgment, is 
the great stimulant to its vegetable productiveness. 

It these facts amount to any thing, it appears that 
lime applied in whatever form, is a stimulant to vegeta- 
tion. But the form and manner in which it may be most 
advantageously applied, I leave for others to determine. 


A writer in,the Baltimore Farmer says he commenced 
liming some eight or te years since on a farm of 600 
acres, which was so completely worn out, that it only 
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produced an annual profit of $150. He burnt his own lime 
having to draw the stone about three miles, and he now 
thinks he “‘ would not exchange the profits of his lime- 
kiln for some of the gold mines.” He says: 


My kin was scarcely under way before the example 
was followed by another, and now, after a lapse of 8 or 
10 years they arethie<ly dotted over the ncighborhood as 
yeu will findin avy part of the country where they have 
limestone on the spot, and it has become a proverbial say- 
ing, that wherever you sce a lime kiln, “ that man is well 
to do.” As to the mode of applying it, I have ever pur- 
sued the same system, viz. spreading it on the surface, 
the quant ty depending on the condition of the land; on 
very sterile soil, the quantity should not exceed 50 bush- 
els per acre, and I doubt very much whether the product 
of any land will be increased for the first few years by a 
larger quantity; but where (as is the case with mysel/) 
it is important to save manual labor, you may safely put 
on land that has a sod on it from 120 to 150 bushels per 
acre, and no doubt the effect will continue many years 
longer than if a smaller quantity was supplied. On my 
farm, I have two kinds of soil, the gray rock anda gravy- 
elly soil; lime acts powerfully on either, but most so on 
the gray rock, and [ find will admit of a much larger 
quantity being used at a time; on land that would not 
bring more than three barrels of corn to the acre, I ain 
confident has often by one dressing of lime been made 
to produce the first year from 5 to 7 barrels, and land 
that a few years since was covered with poverty grass 
and briar bushes, now produce me fine crops of timothy, 
corn and wheat. It is highly gratifying to see the ea- 
gerness with which the young farmers of my neighbor- 
hood are improving with lime, and the white heaps in 
the spring afford a delightful variety to the appearance of 
the neighborhood. 





Siberian Spring Wheat. , 
Dr. Goodsell, of Utica, gives the result of some expe- 
riments in the culture of the Siberian Spring Wheat, in 
the Cultivator of December. We extract as follows: 


The first week in May I sowed six bushels of clean 
seed upon four acres of ground, which had lain to pasture 
for four or five years, and planted with corn upon the fur- 
row the preceding spring—the corn gave a poor return, 
on account of the unpropitious season—the character of 
the season past, and the condition of the ground, 
were both favorable—the growth of the crop correspond. 
ed. I saw it several times dating the summer, and was 
(perhaps too much) gratified with the prospect of the fi- 
nal result. I was at the farm about the middle of July, 
when the process of vegetation was in its pride, and the 
kernel in that stage which the farmers denominate the 
milk ; a cloud caine over the field with heavy thunder, 
much rain and more wind, which prostrated the whole 
crop, and that in all directions. From this disaster (oc- 
curring when in fullest leaf, and perhaps heaviest head) 
it never recovered but partially. We however harvested 
some of it with the cradle, but much more with sickles, 
and with all a sad and wasieful gathering necessarily re- 
sulted, and from its long prostrate condition, much of it 
over the whole field was shrunk more or less, according 
to the degree of prostration. From waste and shrinkage 
I apprehend we could not have suffered less than ten per 
cent loss, besides it was all threshed during the rainy sea- 
son of the last week in October, and the first week in No. 
vember, by which we suffered some further loss ; and yet 
amid all these drawbacks, we obtained between thirty- 
six and thirty-seven bushels to the acre. The seed, when 
sowed, was remarkably clean, berry full and perfectly 
dry, and weighed sixty-eight pounds to the bushel. So 
much for the productiveness, et ; 

By way of experiment as to time of sowing, and diffe- 
rent strengths of soil, I reserved a smali quantity of seed, 
aud sowed one part of it the middle of May, on the side 
of my pea-field, on land originally good, but much ex- 
hausied by at least ten years’ tillage, without a holiday. 
Tis was a fair growth, bright steaw, and fair berry, and 
was, I should judge, equal to twenty-four bushels to the 
acre. : 

The remainder of the seed I sowed adjoining my white 
bean crop, on land not long in tillage, but naturally thin 
and unproductive. The straw grew well, and I began to 
think the Siberian wheat would grow on any soil, and 
might be sowed at any time, but at the harvest I was 
corrected ; the straw, although not rusty, yet totally des- 
titute of lustre, and the heads were poorly filled, and ker- 
nels badly shrunk. 





The annual manufacture of timber upon three 
great rivers, the Androscoggin, Kennebec and Pe- 
nobscot, exceed 275,000,000 of feet ; and upon the 
other numerous streams in Maine, the Saco, Ma- 
chias, Schoodic, &c., it may be safely estimated at 
125,000,000 of feet. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF ROOTS. 

Mz. Tucker—My business is to work, and not to write 
for the press, but as you ask communications from the far- 
mer, I will in my plain way state what I have experi- 
enced in the cultivation of the Potatoe, Ruta Baga, Man. 
gel Wurtzel, Carrot, and Sugar Beet-—manner of feeding, 
storing, &c., and the quantity of routs I raised this sea. 
20n, 

The Potatoe with me for ten years, the last excepted, 
has been a fair crep, but by adhering to the old method of 
tillage, has been more expensive than is necessary, as I 
find by the course I have adopted this season. [ plant. 
ed three acres the 29th and 30th of May ; first ploughed, 
then manured with coarse barn-yard manure; then 
ploughed again and harrowed. Struck out the rows three 
feet apart with a one horse plough, say five inches deep ; 
drepped the seed eighteen inches apart—turned back the 
furrow, and the work was done. For hoving first and sec- 
‘ond time, the cuitivator, so gaged as to fill the whole 
space between the rows, was passed through, followed by 
the hoe, giving a slight dressing, but making little or no 
hill, and the whole labor, after the ground was fitted, 
did not exceed three and a half days’ work per acre, 
By the use of the plough the seed was planted deep; 
the potatee never takes a downward direction. Tie cul- 
tivator loosened and mellowed the earth so as to allow 
the roots to extend, and to oceupy nearly the whole row. 
Get an expanding and contracting cultivor. Get one !—- 
get one!! ‘The product was over 430 bushels per acre, 
—~1300 bushels from the three acres. 

The Ruta Baea I had cultivated to considerable ex- 
tent for three years with success. This year I planted 
three acres in drills twenty-one inches apart, 26ih and 
27th of June. So soon as up, I sified heuse ashes and 
plaster, mixed in equal quantities, at the rate of fifteen 
bushels per acre, with wire sieves, row by row, over the 
whole, The effect more than answered my expcecta- 
tions: that little pest, the turnep bug or fly, or its rava- 
ges, was not seen at all, and the growth was most vigor. 
ous. One acre of the piece had been planted with car- 
rota, only about one-fourth of wirich was standing, by 
reason of the insect, bad seed, or both, and ruta baga was 
planted in all the vacant places in the rows. They were 
thinned ov.t,and heed twice ; they soon covered the ground, 
and the work was done. The product is over 1000 
Dushels per acre—3000 bushels the whole, notwithstand. 
ing one acre was partially seeded with carrots, and pro- 
duced 200 bushels. About one acre of the land is fine 
sandy loam, and the remainder is slate washed from a ra. 
vine, all highly manured. 

The ruta baga I think draws more from the atmos- 
phere, and less from the soil, than any other vegetable ; 
for I have always found it retained the dew longer, and 
held it in greater quantities, than any thing else. It 
foaves the ground in finer condition than any other crop, 
and cannot be tuo laghty valued. The carrot is excellent 
for fattening cattle, mi!ch cows, &c., but is not so sure 
a crop, and requires much more labor in tillage. It does 
not aways come up well, and is very liable te be destroy- 
cd by the isect. 

Tue Manors Wort2e1.—-Of this root I planted one 
end a half acre on the 29th and 30th of May, (too late 
by ten days,) in driils twenty-one inches apart. Thinned 
once aid hoed twice—tillage same as the ruta baga, 
{ashes and plaster omitted.) About two-thirds ef the 











piece wa: planted with seed which proved to be a mixed || 


kind of all the beet family ; the etker one-third part was 


the pure seed. The crop was fine, and if all had been of 


the same kind, the product I think would have been one- 
fourth larger. But at it was, the yield may be consider. 
od a frir one —over 880 bushels per acre, and the whole 
2250 bushels. Sce the importance of having genuine 
aved, fur | have no doubt the product was 200 bushels 
dess than at would have been had ull the seed been pure 
anangd wurteel Reynolds g Baicham, of Rochester, 
have sold me genutne seeds, and I should have cenfdence 
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this root for feeding—probably is equal to any, except 
the sugar beet, 

Tue Sucar Beer.—Of this I had only seed to plant 
six rods of ground. Itscems to be well adapted to our 
soil and climate. The growth was much greater than 
any thing I have seen of the beet kind I have no doubt 
it will prove most valuable fur feeding cattle, as well as 
for sugar. The product was over 80 bushels, and at the 
rate of about 2100 bushels per acre, or 63 tons. I rate 
all by weight, 60 Ibs. to the bushel, for otherwise most 
of the roots could not be measured with any degree of 
accuracy. Here follows a statement of the produce of 
seven and a half and six-one hundred and sixtieth acres 
of what may be considered first rate corn land, und in a 
high state of cultivation. 


Whole product. Per acre. 
3 acres potatoes,......... ees A433} 
3 do. ruta baga, wos -d000 sa dina ia 
Carrots,... §...... i ek eeeesee ee S00 


14 do. mangel wurtzel,..1250.................800 
6-160th sugar bects,..........B0........-+ + 4+ 2100 





5830 bushels. 

Five thousand eight hundred and thirty bushels, at 60 
Ibs, per buslicl, give 346,800 pounds, or 176 1.5 tons. 
The potatoes 13 tons, ruta baga 30 tons, carrots 24 tons, 
mangel wurtzel 24 tons, and the sugar bect at the rate of 
ubout 63 tons peracre. This crop last year would have 
brought more than $2 300. What the price may be this 
year I know not, It is not my purpose to sell any, but 
to feed all to my cattle; so l have my own market, and 
trust I shall turn them to good aceount. 

Iam now feecing thirty-one head, at the rate of one 
bushel each per day, with hay nights and mornings, in 
their stalls, with corn and other coarse fodder through the 
day. 
per, and change from one to the other now and then. 
All the cattle eat greedily, and are doing well. 


74 acres 6 rods. 


I shall add to their allowance as shall seem pro. 


Barn Cellars, Storage of Roots, and Manner of 
Feeding. 

I have two barn cellars under the barn floors, which 

together hold 3000 bushels. 

at the buck end, and scuttles through the floor—ure well 


loot 


‘They have each a small door 
pointed and proof against frost. By opening the « 
and scuttles I can dispel the foul air or gas at pleasure, 
for large quantities of roots stored in cellars must be ven. 
‘Tiese cellars are fill- 
ed by drawing the loaded cart on the floor, and dumping 
the load through the scuttles—and the cellar is filled with 
very little labor. 

The remainder of the crop were pulled and buried di- 
rectly on the ground, much as potatoes, in heaps of about 
thirty-three bushels, leaving a sinall passage at the top, in 
order that the gas may pss off, without which they will 
not keep. In these two barns [| stable thirty-eight head 
of cattle, thirty-one of which are beef cattle, one pair 
of working oxen, and five milch cows — all convenient to 
feed from the cellars. The roots are thrown upon the 
barn floor—cut with large English hay knives, which 
can be done by a sinart man at the rate of a bushel per 
minute, and are passed to the manger with a scoop shovel. 


tilated, or they will heat and ‘spoil. 





Dec, 16, 1887, 
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plain in the exhibit of the entire product of twe ueres 
of ruta baga, buried directly on the ground as I pulled 
them, in heaps of say thirty-three bushels, weight one 
ton, standing as thick as cocks of hay in common inead. 
ows of one hundred each, Twenty to one! To pee is 
to be convinced. 

The point to gain is to be able to take the greatest pro. 
duct with least labor from the land, and to return the 
whole or an equivalent back again. Keep cattle, raise 
roots, &c., make manure, and one important point is 
gained; for with manure I can raise roots, and with rools 
fed to cattle I ean make manure, und can pay back tothe 
land as much as I received from it. I intend in due time 
to communicate the result of the feeding process this 
winter, and offer you something on other subjects, provi. 
ded this effort in your opinion is worth the use of ink and 
types. Do with it as you please, and I am content, 

I am, sir, respectfully, yout ob’t serv’t, 


Jno. Sanronp, 
Marcellus, Deccember 12th, 1837. 


CORN—RED BLAZE. 

Mr. Tucker——Although the articles in your paper 
under the caption Corn, have been more numerous than 
uny other, if we except the everlasting changes which 
have been rung on the subject of wheat turning to chess, 
I do not recollect any thing respecting the variety called 
Red Blaze, except a bare hint or two very recently. I 
hence conclude that it is a variety very little known. 
Of its origin I know nothing. It was brought into this 
town three years ago from some of the eastern coun. 
ties, The first year it was only cultivated by one farm. 
er, and as this season was unfivorable for corn, and this 
kind produced well, it obtained considerable notoriety im 
town, ‘The next season many of our firmers obtained 
some of the seed, und I believe uniformly, where it wus 
cultivated in such a manner as tu give any reasonable 
expectation of a crop of any variety, the red blaze gave 
good satisfaction. | have cultivated it for two seasonr, 
and like it well. My corn is ripe and sound, and for 
such seasons as we have had three years past, is more 
than can be said of any other variety with which I arm 
acquainted. The ears are small, usually eight rowed, 
and sct thick on the stalk. 
anee to the stalks, partaking in a great measuro of the 
color of the corn, which resembles the red blaze of 
a fire: hence its namo. List spring I planted one 
field of the yellow twelve rowed corn, ears long and 
very large, and from the good condition which the field 
was in, I had high hopes of getting a good crop. The 
corn was planted the 10th of May. The latter part of 
the season, as al] well know, was very unfavorable for 
corn, yet we had no frost to injure it. The stalks were 
thrifly and well eared, yet when I cime to harvest it, I 
found full one-third unseund, poor corn, I also planted 
a field of red blaze the 29th of May, the soil not so well 
adapted to corn. This field produced well--the corns 
sound. I do not pretend to any accuracy of experi- 
ments as to these varieties. I wish merely to recommend 
the red blaze as a variety which produces well, and has 
ripened and become dry and sound the two last cold sca- 


There is a singular appear. 





[have heard of cutting machines for roots—never saw 
one, nor def wish to. A goed pair of hands, knife, and 
willing mind, is all the cutting machine Ll want. Every 
and the advantage great. No one can know their value 
until he has one. 


With good cattle, well constructed, clean, well littered 
stables, plenty of reots, und goed hay, with card and 
curry-comb applied every day, i can have fine cattle and 
good beef. These roots should be extensively cultivated. 
They are within the reach of every man who farms any 
land, even one acre, and can be guaged to his wants, 
The poor man with his one acre and one cow,can at least 
plant six rods, and till it when he will de nething else, 
See my eighty bushels of sugar beet from like quantity. 

Let all raise aceording to lis wants and means of feed- 
| ing, depending en his own market, and omit raising a 








an any they wall sell aa such. J am much in favor of 





portion ef ether preduce which costs him five times as 
mu@h én beth labor and Jand. This fuct & hawe made 





farmer should have a barn cellar; the cost is but little, | 


sons. Yours, &c., oO. P. @. 
East-Bloomfield, Dec. 1, 1837. 
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FECUNDITY OF A BEAN. 

4 Mr. Tucxer--The immense number of extraordinary 
|| productions of diff-rent kinds of vegetables, the past sea- 
son, has indeed been truly astonishing, and, I think, un- 
»recedented in any fermer year. The many notices of 
uncominon fruitfulness of various plants that have bees 
recorded in the Farmer, cannot but have been read with 
interest by most of its readers, as it serves to show how 
much nature is able toproduce. With this consideration, 
I send you the following account of the growth and pro- 
duction of a bean—an esculent if not the first, is not the 
last, among the good things on a farmer's dinner table. 

The bean grew in a garden in the town of Clarkson, 
Monroe county, ina low wet spot, which is unfavorable 
fur beans, ‘The soil was of a sandy loam, and the beas 
was much shaded by fruit trees. It looked yellew und 
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wu fruitful at first, but after the blossoms first began to ap 

pear, the plant apparently took a ‘new start,” and there 
wore counted two hundred and twenty-nine bean pods, 
which all caine to maturity. The average number of 
beans ineach pod was about six, and the whole number | 
ef beans produced from the one planted were upwards of 
foclve hundred, and measured about one quart. It was 
the common white bean, usually called the field bean. 
Several other vines in the eame garden produced from 800 
to 1000. Yours, &c., B. 
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——————— 
Kentucky Agriculture, 


It has often been said, that the uncommon rich- 
ness and fertility of our soil, is in one sense, an evil 
to the cause of agricuture in Kentueky. The point 
of the remark is this:—There are too many who 
rely upon the productiveness of the soil, to supply the 
deficiency which would otherwise result from bad 
eultivation. We are pointed to exam les in other 
States and in England, of the wonderful fruitful- 
ness of various crops, as the result of judicious 
manuring and superior cultivation, The yield of 
sume crops, subjected to the new and enlightened 
modes of culture, is truly unexampled and far be- 
yond the production of our richer soil. But be the 
truth as it may, in regard to the evil alluded to— 
and we have no doubt it has existed and yet exists 
to some extent—still there are many, very many 
splendid farmers among us, whose ramified opera- 
tions are conducted upon the sound principles of 
science and philosophy; and the influence which 
their practice is exerting upon their less scientific 
neighbors, is anifesting itself daily. The labors 
of the scientific experimentalist and the practice of 
the enlightened farmer, are justly appreciated ; and 
the circles of scientific knowledge, or in other words, 
ef practical truth, are spreading like those of the 
wave, when every passer-by casts in his pebble, 
eompassing every hour, a wider space. How far 
the English system of agriculture, or that so suc- 
eessfully practi-ed in some portions of the middle, 
eastern and northern States, may be peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the soil and climaie of Kentucky, re-| 
mains to be investigated by science or tested by | 
experiment. Ivis true, that in the calcareous basin | 
ef Kentucky, we have not felt the absolute neces- 
sity of freigating our fields with manure. Searce | 
eue farmer in twenty carts a dozen loads ayear to | 
reclaim or improve his soil. Indeed, so kind and | 
renascent is the nature of the soil here, owing to, 
the constant disintegration of calcareous rocks, by | 
atmospherical agents, thus forming a continual de- | 
position of mineral manure, that all which it seems 
is necessary, or rather, all which is practiced in | 














view of improving it is,a judicious rotation of crops, } 


in which we include, of course, the excellent and | 
profitable practice, now so universally obtaining | 
here, of laying down the land in grass for grazing | 
stock. The importance of a succession of crops is 
fully understood here and the practice has been 
long observed ; and it is wonderful that the princi- 
ple, said to be discovered recently by a French 
ehemist, on which the growth of vegetables depends 
was not earlier known. But our grazing system, 
is in fact, the very best of all systems of manuring; 
and the means by which we have effected and sus- 
tained such wonderful improvement in the breed 
of our live stock, have contributed more than any 
other, to the preservation and improvement of our 
soil. The one goes always hand in hand with the 
other, and it may be remarked equally of both, 
that the improvemewt of one, is only the result of 
the improvement of the other. This reciprocal 
improvement constitutes one of the most encourag- 
ing features in the character of the grazing business; 
and in this view of these subjects, it is not at all 
surprising that grazing lands, maintain such enor- 
mous prices ; for their intrinsic value is appreciable 
by a two-fold ratio. 

But notwithstanding all this, there are many im- 
provements still to beadopted. We can increase 
the productiveness and obtain,a larger yield from 
eur soil, and at the same time by the same means, 
maintain its strength. If, for example, by the use 
of gypsum, we can increase ineonceivably the pro- 
duct of grass, wonderful as that now is, and mean- 
time improve the land, why should we not use it? 
Oxher illustrations present themselves also, but it 
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| Weare behind hand in the use of improved agri- 
cultural implements. In this respect, our eastern 
brethren are far in advance of us. They have me- 
| chanic’s associations and agricultural association’s 
and they have legislative encouragement, which,ad- | 
| dedto the necessity of making the most of their labor, 
) stimulate them to wonderfui improvements in these 
important aids of husbandry. If some of our best 
farmers, would but introduce into use here, the 
| tried and approved implements of superior work- 





|manship from abroad, they would not only benefit; 


‘themselves vastly, but render effective service to 
the cause of agriculture generally, by thus encour- 
aging their employment by all. We have good 
ploughs, but we want better; we want better har- 
rows, we want cultivators, rollers, threshing ma- 
chines, hempbrakes, and in short, we want more 
implements than we have, and we want improve- 
ment in the manufacture and operation of those we 
now have. We have so often been cursed, it is 
true, with “cheats,” “patent right inventions,” 
“vankee notions,” &c. that many of our best men, 
whose practice could influence otheis and give cur- 
rency to real improvements, have almost been dis- 
couraged in the attempt to introduce them. But 
still we most patiently seek after the good ; and let 
unfortunate experiments only stimulate us to great- 
er efforts to obtain the means of success in all our 
operations. The labors of a State society, for the 
promotion of State industry, would render the 
most important aids, in improving the means we al- 
ready possess and introducing those of which we 
stand in need.— F'ranklin Farmer. 








| An expeditious manner of prodacing Trees and 
Shrubs, 

This consists in surrounding a branch or limb ot 
a tree with earth, and keeping it sufficiently moist 
to receive the roots formed on this part of the branch 
'and girdling the branch by degrees during one sea- 
| son of its growth between this part and the body of 
the tree, immediately adjoining the part surrounded 
| by the earth, 
} 


Suppose a cubical box of three inches square, 
composed of thin boards nailed together, and a hor- 
izontal branch passed through holes in the middle 
of two opposite sides, and the remainder of the box 
‘filled with vegetable mould, (say decayed leaves 
from the woods,) passed into it by an opening in 
the upper side. If the rain that falls upon the 
/upper side of the box be insufficiently moist, 
_more water may be added (by hand when required;) 
_or a thin board with the edges higher than the mid- 
dle, may be placed on the box to extend beyond the 
| edges, so as to collect a sufficient quantity of rain 
j water. A small part of the bark is cut through, 
and in the course of a few days another small por- 
tion, and thus continued during the season, until 
‘the branch is completly surrounded, anda small 
| ring or circle of barkremoved. Ata suitable time 
for transplanting, the branch may be cut entirely off 
| and treated afterwards as young trees usually are 
| when transplanted; the sides of the box surround- 
| ing the eurth and roots are removed previously to 
‘transplanting. Dry goards with holes formed in 
{them while green, answer in the place of boxes. 
Peach and other trees, where ahard strong bark 
| is desirable, may be produced in this manner to ad- 
vantage ; also éhorns for live fences, where the val- 
ue of the plants is in proportion to the number of 
thorns upon it; another advantage arises from the 
short space of time required to produce an orchard, 
or shade trees. The branches that would otherwise 
require to be cut away to preserve the proper form 
of the parent tree, might be selected to a considera- 
ble extent for this purpose. Sugar Maple and ma- 
ny other trees, are now in great demand, with which 
the above method is certainly worth a trial.— F'ar- 
mer & Gardener. 


Kill off worthless old Horses. 


Owing to the light crops of hay in many parts of 
the country this season, farmers find it necessary to 
reduce their stock very much; in doing this the 
most profitable stock should be retained on the farm, 
but too many farmers sell of their best stock, and 
keep old worthless horses. This is done because 
such stock will not sell.and for the very reason that 
it will not sell, it should not be wintered— 
it is worthless. 


| 








@annot surely be necessary to offer them. 


tion to other stock in this part of the country was 
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| too great before farmers began to reduce their stock 
| this fall, and now they have turned off many of their 
|neat cattle and sheep there is at least one quarter 
more of horses than ought to be kept, in proportion 

to other stock ; a very great number of these are of ap 
value ; their services will not half pay the expense 
of wintering. 


Winter before last some horses could be purcha- 
sed in the middle of the winter for five or six dollars 
which had already consumed 20 or 30 dollars worth 
of fodder, and their labor inmany cases had been of 
no value, they merely helped their owners waste 
their time in riding about and doing nothing, and 
many were killed before winter was out cr died o1 
starvation. There are numerous cases where far- 
mers keep only one or two cows, about half a dozen 
sheep, and one small pair of cattle for labor, and yet 
keep one or more old horses, that are but very litthe 
needed, and which dolittle or no labor on the farm. 
How much better it would be to kill off such worth- 
less animals, whose services will not pay the ex 
pense for whips necessary to keep them in opera- 
tion, and keep more cows, which afford a great pro- 
fit in furnishing pleasant, wholesome food daily for 
the greater part of the year, and more sheep which 
will give an additional supply of food and warm 
clothing, or keep a yoke of steers which will assist 
in farming operations with their labor, and inerease 
much in value yearly. 

If every old horse is to be wintered because he 
cannot be turned to any account, and must be kept 
ull he dies of old age, ‘hea in a short time it would 
take all the fodder produced in the country to keep 
the horses as they are fast increasing. Butinstead 
of this course it is evident that when the proportion 
of horses is fully equal to other stock, and it is me- 
cessary to reduce stock one quarter or one third on 
account of thecommon increase, and sometimes 
more by reason of a scarcity of hay, horses should 
be reduced too. There are doubtless now in this 
state 8 or 10,000 poor old horses whose labor will be 
of no service of consequence, and the fodder and 
grass necessary to support them one year would 
support other stock which would afford a profit of 
$250,000.— Yankee Far. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Warming Rooms. 

The scarcity of fuel in many parts of the State 
makes the subject of warming rooms one of no small 
importance to those who have to purchase their 
wood ata dear rate. In the maritime parts, coal 
is now used to considerable extent, and in every 
part, various contrivances are put into use, where- 
by the whole of the heat arising from the combusti- 
ble substance used, may be saved. Close and open 
stoves—cooking stoves, of every form, shape and 
size—cooking ranges of brick—tin bakers and steam 
bakers, are the order of the day. Now we would 
notat presentrecommend or commend either of the 
ingenious contrivances in operation. No doubt 
they are all useful in some important particulars. 
As for ourselves, we like the good old fashioned 
comfort of the big back log and fore-stick, and the 
proportional quantity of fair blazing wood. It may 
cost a little more, but then we ure all of us willing 
to pay a small tax to gratify our old prejudices, 
Our object in calling attention to this subject is to 
give those whe use stoves a hint upon the subject 
of ventiliation. Much of the unhealthiness which 
is thought to arise from the use of this article is on 
account of a neglect of properly ventilating the 
room. The air coming in contact with the heated 
body of the stove and the funnel becomes dried,— 
the particles of dust, &c. floating about in it become 
burnt,—the temperature of the room is raised sud- 
denly toa great degree; these things are injurious 
tohealth. Whatever mode may be used for heat- 
ing, great care should be taken to keep the room of 
an equable temperature, and the air not deprived of 
its proper quantity of moisture. There are some 
constitutions that are invariably injured, and feel 
oppressed when brought into such an atmosphere. 
Keep comfortable but at the same time keep the air 
as pure as possible. 





It was reported at New Orleans on the 28th ult. 


that the sugar houses on the plantation of the Hon. 
He is 





The number of horses in propor- | Alexander Porter were destroyed by fre, 





supposed to be fully insured, however. 
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An Agricultural Convention [ran aggregate of one hundred millions of dollars 


Is af to be held at the City Hotel, in the! 
city of Albany, on the first Thursday of February 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. and the Anniversary 07 
the New York State Agricultural Societywill be 
held at the City Hall on the same day. 

Whether these meetings will be well attended, 
or whether, if well attended, they will result in ony 
measures favorable to the great interests of agricul- 
ture, remains to be seen. The exertions of a few 
individuals, however well intended, or well direc- 
ted, can effect but little, without the co-operation of 
the legislature, and of the people at large. | 

Agriculture is a non-combatant in party warfare. | 
She regards the whole of the community as her, 
children, and as entitled equally to her affections; | 
and has, therefore, no political fayors to bestow, | 
and none to ask. She is like the good natured 
mother, who slighted and neglected by the children 
she has nursed and brought up, nevertheless pre- 
serves her good temper, from the hope of returning 
affection in her deluded offspring. But the patience 
of the good old lady is nearly exhausted, and we 
opine, that if she would maintain her maternal 
rights, she must again resume her parental autior- | 
ity. 

But to come to plain matters of fact. What is 
the state of our agriculture, upon the products and 
profits of which every class of the community must 
nitimately depend for prosperity in life? Is it im- | 
proving, in proportion to our increasing wants, or 
the facilities afforded by the intelligence of the age? 
Is it sufficiently enlightened, encouraged and re- 
spected ? Do the people, does the government, 
give that attention to its improvement, which sound | 
policy suggests, and which its importance imperi- 
ously demands? Decidedly the most agricultural 
people in the world, in our habits, do we raise our 
own bread corn, the first requisite to vational inde- 
peudence? We do not put these questions to indi- 
viluals, or to isolated districts—for there are such 
we know, that might answer them affirmatively— 
but we put them to the state—to the nation. To 
speak in general terms, our cultivated lands have 
been deteriorating, by an exhausting system of hus- 
bandry, from the time of their first occupancy, un- 
til not only our farms, but entire districts, have been 
in a measure abandoned, as unfit for the habitation 
of man. This should not be—need not be. What) 
would be our condition, in regard to wheat, the 
great staple of our state, were it not for the virgin 
soils of the west, brought under cultivation within | 
the last forty years ? The old district once produ- 
ced this grain, far beyosd the home consumption. 
They do notdo it now. But they can be made to} 
do it under the improved system of husbandry, The | 
vallies of the Hudson and Mohawk, and the basin | 
ot Lake Champlain, can be made to yield again | 

{ 
| 








their tribute in this grain, by the same means which 
have renovated the fertility of modern Europe, and 
which are now successfully employed in renova- | 
ting the worn out soils of many districts of our own | 
eu.try. | 

Some of the once most fertile portions of the old | 
continent are now virturally desert, by reason of | 
the ignorance, the indolence and the violence of 
man. Are not portions of our own country threat- 
ened with a like calamity ? ‘There are other por- 
tlons of the old continent, on the other hand, where | 
the fertility of the soil has been preserved, aud | 
there are others where it has been doubled, trebled 
aud quadrupled, by the intelligence and industry of 
the rural population, encouraged and rewarded by 
the patronage of the government. These exam- 
ples of wisdem and foresight we can imitate, we | 
ought, and we must imitate, if we would be a free, 
a prosperous anda happy people. It were folly to 
erect costly hydraulic structures where there is no 
water to propel the machinery. Our cities and 
villages—and the non-producing classes of commu- 
nity—may be compired to the hydraulic structures 
and agriculture to the stream—which give to them 
power and utility. If the stream fails, the machin- 
ery stops, and is useless. If agriculture languishes, 
towns decline, commerce dimiuishes and want 
pinches. 

We will state a plain proposition. An acre of 
land, managed under the old exhausting system, 
yields a nett profit of five dollars per annum. Ap- 
ply this to twenty millions of acres, aud you have 





which is aunually added to the stock of national 
wealth by the labors of agriculture, and which ts 
perhaps squandered, or thrown away, by the idle 
and licentious portion of community. Now If, by 


education, and by those stimulants to industry 
which have been successfully applied elsewhere— 
each acre of land can be made to double its nett 
profits—a supposition neither unreasonable « or im- 
probable—our stock of national wealth will be in- 
creased one hundred millions of dollars a year beyond 
what it now is, our iands will be improving, instead 
of deteriorating, and the nation wili be correspond- 
ingly prosperous and happy. 

We seriously commend this subject to the notice 
of the editors of our public journals, and to all 
classes of our population ; and hope that the com- 
ing winter will show a better spirit towards agricul- 
tural impovement than has been witnessed in years 
past.— Culdiivator. 


To Farmers. 

Extract of an address delivered before the Che- 
sire County Agricultural Association, by Samuel 
Wocdward, Jr. 

} In going over your premises, I find many acres 

of land that lie warm, but produce nothing buta 
stinted growth Johnswort and golden rod, and ma- 

'ny other parts of your farin have a like unproduct- 

| tive appearance; did it ever produce better? Yes, 

‘in my grandtather’s day it was the best farm in 

|town, and where I get nothing now, my father used 

| to cut swamping grass, but it is run out, and so 





| will your farm be when it is as old as mine, in 


in spite of all your knowledge. I hope not, sir, at 
any rate I shall take a different course from what 
you pursue, and try to prevent such a catastrophe. 
And now friend [ will give you a little advice. 
Sell off all your horses but one, and lay out the 
money for sheep or cows. Dispose cf your long 
snouted, razor-backed hogs, and procure some of 
our improved breeds; keep thein shut up ina yard, 


and vegetables, and they will make mannre enough 
to pay readily the whole expense of keeping. Be 
assured that the practice of letting your hogs run 
in the road, snorting at, and startling every horse 
that passes, is intolerably bad. From the small 
quantity of ma ure you put upon your land, I pre- 
sume you are notin the habit of carting much 
muck, or decaying vegetables, into your barn yard. 
She that you have enough in future to absorb all 
the juiees and gasses that would otherwise escape 
from the fermenting manure [notice you did not 
cart out your heaps of stable manure last spring, 
and from the decayed cond.tion of the boards near- 
ly up to the windows, I presume you are in the 
habit of letting them lie through the summer, and 
ferment in the open air, losing therefore more than 
half their intrinsic value. [ advise you next year 
to plait no more eorn than you can manure by 
spreading on, and ploughing in thirty loads of long 
manure to the acre and put fifteen or twenty loads 
of fermented manure in the hill. Hoe it well three 
times, and more if necessary to extirpiate all the 
weeds ; and the next year you will find no diffi- 
culty in raising a fine crop of any kind of small 
giain you please. You should put at least twenty 
loads of good manure upon every acre of land you 
plant to potatoes. Sow grass seed with your small 
grain where you had corn the preceding season, 
and keep no land up more than three years ata 
time. And when you have gone cver your tillage 
land in this manner, my word for it, your farm will 
wear a dilferent appearance from what it now does. 
And as long as you go to all the auctions and train- 
ings in the vicinity, and to three or four musters 
that you are under no necessity of going to, and 
spend four or five days at court without any busi- 
ness do not say that you have no time to make im- 
provements, orto attend to an agricultural meeting.” 


Sugar Bect. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnatti Gazette fur- 
nishes the following interesting facts, collected by 
observation, in relation to the culture of the beet. 

“ When on a visit to the farm of our ent »rpris- 
ing citizen, Lot Pugh, thirty-two miles north of 
our city, Isaw a white sugar beet, raised from seed 





legislative encouragement—by a better system of 


and give thei a sullicient quantity of muck, loam | 
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imported from France, which measured thirty ; 
ches in circumference, and weizhed after bej om 
moved from the ground and divested fr ere 
= rom foreign 
substan es, twenty-two pounds. Although the eno 
cimen which was measured and weighed was t * sl 
from a field of several acres, still it probabl ’ i 
not the largest, for the greater part of the ae io 
peared to be of equal magnitude. A mangel Ma “a 
zel from the same grounds, and raised from im ion 
ted seed also, measured twenty-five inches ina 
cumference, and weighed sixteen pounds ed 3 
half. It must be observed that. as these beets a : 
removed from the earth on the 23d of Ausust wha 
had not attained their full growth. Indeed it 2 
probable that many of the former may deine 
three feet in circumference, and the latter two pt 
a half, when they are fully grown. a 
The manager of the farm informed me that he 
| raised fifty tons, actual weight, of beets to the acre 
last year, and that his crop is much better the pre- 
sent season. He also said that it required but Little 
more labor to raise fifty tons of beets than fift 
busheis 4 corn, while the former was quite yA 
good for horses, much better for cattle, and rather 
better for stock hogs. He also asserted that suck- 
ing calves preferred beets, when properly prepared 
to milk. Indeed, Lcould almost select from amon 
fifty-six head of Durham cattle those that had been 
fed during the last season on beets. They were 
not only fatter, but smoother and better grown than 
those that had been kept on other food. 
Although cattle and hogs will eat beets in a raw 
state, still they are much better when boiled. The 
apparatus and fixtures used by Mr. Pugh for boiling 
or rather steaming, food fer three hundred hogs 
and forty or fifty cows, with other stock, cost about 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and consumes a 
quarter of a cord of wood per day. 
Among the Durham cattle on the farm of Mr. 
Pugh L observed some very fine young males, and 








| among them Lebanon, an animal of superior growth 


land fizure. 

Mr. Pugh had not attempted to make sugar from 
his beets, but if its manufacture is profitable any 
where from this article, it would certainly be sO 
here, for no soil can produce a better growth. Two 
hands can prepare the ground, plant and cultivate 
five acres of beets in a season, and the product 
would doubless yield many tons of sacharine mat- 
ter.” 





Scott Corn. 

See the following letter of R. W. Scott, Esq., on 
'the result of his efforts to improve, by crossing or 
intermixing two distinct varicties of corn. The facts 
and illustrations presented, aflord matter for the se- 
| rious consideration of farmers. The truth of tLe 
| principle laid down in the letter, has long been 
| known, but we are not aware, that any one has pre- 
ceded Mr. Scott, in the attempt to apply it to prac- 
tical and profitable use. Perhaps it might be still 
| important to cross the new variety produced by Mr’ 
Scott, with some other corn, in view of obtaining 
| some other desirable quality ; this, however is a 
matter of taste or judgement, like that of breeding 
'stock. Ifthe product of Mr. Scott’s experiment, 
possesses all the important qualities desired, this 
seed alone ought to be propagated ; but if other qual- 
ities are desirable, the result may be obtained by 
intermixing with some other variety. We suggest 
to Mr. S. and others, that it would be well to make 
aseparate experiment now, of the product of his 
erop, with the Baden corn. Would not that exper- 
iment, in a few years, bring about a product, uniting 
all the qualities of his corn, with the prolific char- 

acter of Mr. Baden’s ? 

We call the attention of our agricultural friends 
tothe liberal offer of Mr. Scott, to furnish appli- 
cants with seed. That genileman has also offered 
to supply planters with Baden corn seed. Appl 
cations addressed to him or to us for either or both 
descriptions, will be cheerfully attended to. The 
applicant will discriminate which variety he wishes 
—whether the Baden or Crittenden corn, or the 
| Seott corn—for Mr. S. must permit us to give his 
name to the product of his experiment. 

Locust Hut, Nov. 22, 1837. 

Mr. T. B. Stevenson :—According to your re- 
quest, I send you herewith, some of the Baden, or 


From the Franklin Farmer. 














Crittenden corn, and also parts of two stalks, with 
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five ears on one, and four on the other, ofa new 
variety of corn produced by myself, by crossing or 
intermixing the common rare ripe or hominy corn, 
with the sma‘! parti-colored pop corn. I would re- 
commend the corn to your careful atttention in plan- 
ting, as wellas the Baden corn. Perhaps you may 
be encouraged by some knowledge of its history, 
which is as follows: Having observed that the two 
above varieties, which grew near to each other in 
my garden, (at that time small,) had accidentally 
intermixed, it occurred to me that the two varicti s 
might be so cressed and blended, as that the mon- 
grei product would have the large, early size,matu- 
rity,&c. of the rare ripe corn,and the property which 
the small pop corn has, of producing as many as 
eight ears upon one stalk. The two varieties have 
been planted close together, so as to intermix, (the 
best top ears being always selected for seed,) now 
four years. When gathering it last fall, I found 
one stalk which had four ears upon it, three of 
which grew upon one shoot or stem, each enclosed 
in separate husks. I took the principal ear from this 
shoot or stein and planted part of it this spring to it. 
self, on the border of a garden walk, where of course, 
it could not be cultivated on one side; yet the fol- 
lowing has been the encouraging product : 

Thirty-two hill, contained sixty-eight stalks ; two 
of which stalks had each three distinct 2ars on one 
shoot; nine stalks had each two ears on a shoot; 
one stalk had four ears upon it, of which two grew 
upon one shoot ; two stalks had five ears on cach ; 
five stalks had three separate ears on each ; thirty 
stalks had two separate ears on each of them; 
and one hill had thirteen ears in it, ten of which 
grew on two stalks, five uponeach. The corn 
which | send you is part of this product. As you 
will see the stalks are large and vigorous, the corn 
round and ripe, the ears fulland of good size; one of | 
which I send you, measuring nine inches lovg, and 
six Inches in circumfereace; its parti-colored char- 
acter still showing its genealogy, even tothe fourth 
generation. J have no doubt but thatafter the cha- 
racter of the corn is fixed, a pure white corn may be 
j roduced by planting only the white grains from the 
tals. 

If Mr. Baden’s success demonstrated the fact that | 
ali corn might Le improved by selecting the be t\ 
top ears, &c., this cern has also demonstrated a fact, 
Which is not less importaut, that the valuable pro- 
perties of the different varieties of corn may be 
easily andreadily united by crossing or inte: mix- 
tig, as appears also by the specimen herewith sent 
of the largest gourd seed corn crossed with the pop 
corn. Here is also a wide, interesting and unlimit- 
ed field for experiment, opened to the practical and 
observing farmer; in which the success already ob 
tained, gives the most positive earnest of the happi- 
est results for the future, 

The above facts have been stated to you, that you 
may be induced to plant this corn separately, and to 
cultivate and observe it with care and attention, 
which I hope you will do; and should any of your 
friends or acquaintances wish to have any upon the 
game terms, it will be furnish:-d with pleasure. 
Very truly, your friend, Rosr. W. Scorr, 


' 


Culture of the Mind. 

The culture of the mind should engage your early at- 
tention, that you may sooner profit by its counsels and its 
powers. Mind is the great master power, which instructs, 
guides and abridges human labor—the grand source of in. 
tellectual pleasure—a faculty which distinguishes man 
from the brute, and which, as it is more or less cultivated, 
marks the gradations in civilized society. Say not that 
you have no leisure for this, that your time is engrossed 
in providing for your animal wants. Franklin found time 
to bestow upon his mind, high and useful culture, ainid 
the cares and labors of an active mechanic’s life. The 
hours that the avocations of the farm allow to study, 
amount, in the aggregate of early life, te months and to 
years. Knowledge is power ; it is wealth; it is respecta- 
bility ; it is happiness; it endures with life. The mind 
may be likened to the soil. Both are given to be impro- 
ved ; and the measure of our enjoyments, and the welfare 
ol society, depend upon the good or bad culture we bestow 
upon them. Indolence may be compared to the coarse 
marsh plants which feed upon the soil and taint the air, 
without yielding any thing comely or useful in return, for 
manor beast ;—intemperance, to broken down fences, 
which permits beasts to enter and consume the earnings 
of industry, and beggar the offspring of the owner ;—liti- 
gation, to the thorns and thistles, | 
fertility, and mar the beauty of the landscape. While, on 


a 








the other hand, the faithful application of knowledge to 
the useful purposes of life, may be likened to the drain. 
ing and manuring, which give fertility to the soil; the 
good habits which we establish, to the good culture, be- 
stowed by the husbandman—indicative alike of cheerful. 
ness and plenty ;—and the embellishments of the mind 
in literature, science and taste, to the gardens and grounds 
abounding in all that is grateful to the senses, which 
should surround and adorn our rural dwellings, and beau- 
tify the country. 

You have chosen an employment which is honorable, 
profitable and independent. Devote to it your best pow- 
ers, till you have become master of the art, or of such 
branches of it as you design to follow—and until you 
have acquired so much of the science—a knowledge of 
the why and the wherefore—of the great laws of nature, 
upon which good husbandry is based, as shall enable you 
to conduct your operations with judgment and success. 
‘“‘ Who aims at excellence, will be above mediocrity ; who 
aims at mediocrity, will fall short of it.” So the adage 
teaches, and so is the response of experience.—Buel’s Ad- 
dress. 





ALTERNATION OF CROPS. 


Alternation of crops is unquestionably one of the best 
and most economical means of preserving fertility, and 
of increasing the profits of the farm. All crops exhaust 
the soil nore or less, of the general elements of fertility, 
though all do not exhaust to the same extent, nor do all 
exhaust it alike of certain specific properties. It is be- 
lieved that every family of plants requires a specific food, 
which other families do not stand in need of, and which 
they do not take up. ‘This is evidenced by the fact, that 
wheat cannot be grown profitably, in ordinary grounds, 
in two successive years, upon the same field, without a 
great falling off inthe product. And it is now laiddown 
as an axiom, in good husbandry, that two crops of any 
small grain should never be taken from the same field in 
suceessive years, because they draw too largely upon the 
same specific food. But after an interval of four or five 
years, in which grass and roots intervene, tne specific 
food of the wheat crop has so accumulated in the soil 
that this grain may be again profitably grown upon it. 
So with all other farm crops, not even excepting the 
grasses. ‘The law of natural change in the products of 
a soil is so palpable, that in Flanders and Holland, where 
flax is one of the profitable staples, they do not think of 
cultivating this crop upon the same ground oftener than 
once in ten ortwelve years. Our farmers seem to appre- 
ciate these truths in reference to tillage crops, without du- 
ly reflecting that they apply as well to grass as to grain. 
Meadows do deteriorate ; in a few years the finer grasses 
run out, because the soil becomes exhausted of the par- 
ticular food which affords them nourishment; coarse or 
innutricious plants take their place, and the herbage be- 
comes inferior in quality, and greatly diminished in quan- 
tity. Upon anaverage, old established meadows would 
yield double their present crops, if judiciously alternated 
with grain aad root crops. ‘The terms “ suitably divided 
into meadow, and plough and pasture lands,” which are 
generally employed to recommend farms on sale, are an 
indication of bad husbandry, and very often betrays the 
secret which compels the owner to sell. Excepting in 
very stony districts, every acre of land which will pro- 
duce good grasses, may, by being rendered dry and rich, 
be made to produce good grain and roots. In the con- 
vertible system of husbandry, permanent meadow or 
plough lands are almost unknown—every field produces 
in turn, crops of grain, grass and roots. 

There are three classes of crops, which alternate ben- 
eficially with each other, viz:—Ist. Grain, or corn, or 
dry crops, which mature their seed, and most exhaust the 
fertility of the soil :—2d. Grass crops, of the influence of 
which upon the soil, I have already spoken: and 3d. 
Root or green crops, embracing turneps, potatoes, beets, 
clover, &c. In old meadows and pastures, not only the 
better grasses disappear, and coarse herbage and mosses 
come in, but the soil becomes too compact and hard, to 
admit the free extension of the roots, and the ge.tia: in- 
fluence of the sun, dew and atmosphere, which are pri- 
mary agents in the process of vegetable nutrition. ‘Til- 
lage corrects these evils. It cleans the soil of foul weeds, 
and converts them into sources of fertility; it breaks 
and pulverizes the soil, and fits it for the return of the 
grass crop at the close of the rotation; while the vegeta- 
ble matters of the sward contribute to augment the grain 
or root crop which is to follow. All green crops are more 
or less fertilizing, when buried in the soil; but clover is to 
be preferred, as well on account of its enriching proper- 
ties to the soil, as that it also affords hay and pasture. [ 
have practised sowing clover seed with all my small grain 
crops, though I intended to plough the field the following 
year. The food which this clover affords to the coming 
crop, richly compensates for the cost of the seed and sow- 
ing, tosay nothing of the pasture it gives in autumn. 
Hence, tillage is admirably calculated to fit and prepare 
the ground for grass: while grass, in return, directly or 





ich rob the soil of its | indirectly, furnishes an abundance of food for grain and 


roots. ‘The fertility of «oil depends essentis!ly upon its 
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power to absorb water by cohesive attraction, and this 
power depends in a great measure upon the state or di- 
vision of its parts; the more divided they are, the great. 
er is their absorbent power. The crop upon a hard com- 
pact soil, will suffer from drouth; but if this soil is finely 
pulverized and broken, it will suffermuch less. The first 
may be compared to the rock, which receives moisture 
upon its surface, and upon its surface only ; the latter to 
the sponge which receives and transmits moisture to its 
whole mass, and which retains it for a long time.—J. Bu- 
el’s Address before the Berkshire Ag. Soc., Oct. 5. 





Ely’s New Gigantic White Wheat. 

This is a new variety of winter wheat imported from 
England and raised near London. The size and weight 
of the berry surpasses any thing of the kind which we 
have ever examined ; the straw is stout, and measures 
from four to five feet in length. We would invite our 
agricultural friends to call at the store of Mr. Wm. Bris. 
tol of this city, and look at it, and if they do not say it is 
a little better than the best, we will acknowledge that we 
are no judge.—Oneida ( N. Y.) Whig. 





Spring Wheat. 
SUPPLY of the celebrated Italian Spring Wheat just 
received from Rome. 

Also, the Siberian Beardless Spring Wheat, much cultiva 
ted and highly reeommended in the northern part of this 
state. For sale by KEYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

dec 2 Rochester Seed Store. 


The Rohan Potatoe. 


, subscriber has a quantity of Rohan Potatoe for sale, 
They were raised by him irom seed obtaine from 
France, and he believes them to be the most productive pota- 
toe known, and a superior variety for the table. Letters 
(post paid) addressed to the subscriber at Cattskill, N. Y., 
will be promptly attended to, and the potatoes reserved for 
ihose who order till the spring, if they cannot be sent before. 
Cattskill, Nov. 15,1837 -f41* JOHN A. THOMPSON, 








Seeds for 1838. 


UST arrived at the Roehester Seed Store, a barge im 

portation of English Field and Garden Seeds, of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fall expressly to 
our order, and comprising a full assortment of the choicest 
kinds, such as 


Cabbage, Ruta Baga, Rye Grass, 
Cau iflower, Mange! Wurtzel, White Datch 
Brocoli, Sugar Beet, Clover, 
Radish, Lucern, &c., &e. 
Turnep, Trefvil, 


These Seeds are from one of the best establishments im 
Murope, and the perfect satisfaction which they have hitherte 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their character, 

Dealers and others supplied at wholesale on very favorable 
terms. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

novl8 fft 





Fruit Trees For Sale. 


NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
pubiic that he has for sale ait his Nursery in Roches- 

ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated withthe most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will! sell on the 
mostreasouable terms, SAMUEL MOULSON, 

apr 15-1f 

N. B. Casn will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Apple Trees 





Farmer’s School Books, 


HE Farmer’s School Book, edited by J. O. Taylor, pub- 
lished at the Albany School Book rege irst 
Lessons on Political Economy, for the use of Schools, by 
Jonn McVicker, published at the Albany Schoo) Book Depo. 
sitory. 
The above valuable books are for sale at the Albany prices 
by HOYT & PORTER, 
Rochester, Nov. 11, 1837.-f3t 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nure 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE co., N.Y. 


HIS establishment now comprises over 26 
acres, covered compactly with drees ame 
Piants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choiee 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pawonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choiee 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when os- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de~ 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or # 
Rochester. 

Ordersfor Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher ot 
*nis paper. 

Catalogues will be sent toevery applicant gratis, or may be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. ial 

April , 1837, oes K. 
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Nobility of Labor. 

The following eloquent extract, containing senti- 
ments that all must approve and adinire, is taken 
from the address of the Rev. Orvitte Dewey, re- 
cently delivered in the city of New- Y ork befoe ther 
members of the American Institute : 

Industry is the great school of human virtue. It 
is not enough to say, that this dispensation is neces- 
sary to keep men out of evil and mischief. It is not 
enough to say, that the industrious are always the 
most virtuous classes. Butit is to be observed that 
human industry is placed in peculiar circumstan- 
ces, especially fitted and designed to elicit and try 
the virtues of human beings. The animal, follow- 
ing his instincts, finds a certain facility in his path. 
Human industry, on the contrary, is always a con- 
flict with difficuities. The animal organs are pre- 
cisely fitted to their respective tasks, and are already 
sufficient to all the purposes of animal industry. 
But man has to adjust his powers to an infinite va- 
riety of exertions; ten thoussnd delicate manipu- 
lations and feats of dexterity are required of him ; 
his eye is to be trained to precision, and his mind 
4o taste; new instruments, too, are constantly to be 
invented to overcome the difficulties in his way. 
This, then, is the theatre of energy, and patience; 

es, and I add, of moral wisdom and self-restraint. 

he animal may gorge himself, and can then lie 
down and sleep off his surfeit; and he takes no 
harm. from midnight dew, or the open and chill 
canopy that is spread over him. But man cannot 
endure such indulgence or exposure. Ifhe gives 
himself up to sensual excess, his powers at once 
begin to fail him. His eyes loses its clearness, his 
hand its dexterity, his finger its nicety of touch: 
aud he becomes a lame, deficient and dishonored 
workinan. 

Nor is thisall. How many natural ties are there 
between even the humblest scene of labor and the 
noblest affections of humanity! In this view the 
employment of mere muscular strength is ennobled. 
“There 's a central point in every man’s life, around 
which all its toils and cares revolve. Itis that spot 
which is consecrated by the names of wife, chil- 
dren, aud home. A secret, an almost imperceptible 
influence from that spot, which is like no other on 
earth, steals into the breast of the virtuous laboring 
man, and strengthens every weary step of his toil. 
Every blow that is struck in the workshop and the 
field, finds an echo in that holy shrine of his affec- 
tions. Ifhe who fights to protect his home rises to 
the point of hervic virtue, no less may he who labors 
his long life to provide for that home. Peace be 
within those domestic walls, and prosperity be- 
neath those humble roofs! But should it ever be 
otherwise; should the time ever core when the in- 
vader’s step approaches to touch those sacred 
thresholds, I see in the labors that are taken for 
them, that wounds will be taken for them too, I see 
in ever’ honest workman around me a hero. 

So material do | deem this point—the true nobil- 
ity of labor, I mean—that I would dwell upon ita 
morment longer, and in a larger view. Why, then, 

in the great scale of things, is labor ordained for 
us? Easily, had it so pleased the great Ordainer, 
might it have been dispensed with. The world it- 
self might have been a mighty machinery for the 
production of all that man wants. The motion of 
the globe upon its axis might have been the power 
to move that world of machinery. Ten thousand 
wheels within wheels might have been at work ; 
ten thousand processes, more curious and compli- 
cated than man can devise, might have been going 
forward without man’s aid; houses might have ri- 
seu like an exhalation, 
° “With the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple.” 
Gorgeous furniture might have beenfplaced in them, 
and soft couches and iuxurious banquets spread, by 


hands unseen; and man, clothed with fabrics of 


nature’s weaving, richer than imperial purple, 
might have been sent to disport himself in these 
Elysian palaces. “Fair scene!” I imagine you 


are saying; “fortunate for us, had it been the scene 
But where then,tell me, 
had been human energy, perseverance, patience, 
virtue, heroism? Cut off with one blow from the 
world; and mankind had sunk to a crowd, nay, far 


No, it 


ordained for human life !”’ 


beneath a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries, 
had not beea fortunate. 





| spent their lives in fighting and feasting. 





Better that the earth be 


given to man as a dark mass, whereon to labor.— 
Better that rude and unsizhtly materials be provi- 
ded in the ore-bed and the forest, for him to fash- 
ion into splendor and beauty. Better, I say, not 
because of that splendor and beauty, but because 
the act creating them is better than the things 
themselves ; because exertion is nobler than enjoy- 
ment; because the laborer is greater and more 
worthy of honor than the idler. I call upon those 
whom I address, to stand up for that nobility of la- 
bor. It is heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance be bro- 
ken down. Whatdol say? It is broken down; 
and it has been broken down for ages. 
shores of anew, world—of a new civilization. But 
how I may be asked, is it broken down? Do not 
men toil it may be said? They do indeed toil, but 
they too generally do it because they must. Many 
submit to it as, in some sort, a degrading necess- 
itv; and they desire nothing so much on earth as 
escape from it. They fulfil the great law of labor 


in the letter, but break itin spirit; fulfil it with the | 
| 
' 


On | 


muscle, but break it with the mind. To 
some field of labor, mental or manual, every idler 
should fasten, as achosen and coveted theatre of 
improvement. But sois he not itnpelled to do, un- 
der the teachings of our imperfect civilization. 
the contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, and 
blesses hitnself in hisidleness. This way of think- 
ing is the heritage of the absurd and unjust feudal 
system, under which serfs labored, and gentlemen 
Itis time 
that this opprobrium of toi! were done away. Asha- 
med to toil, artthou? Ahsamed of the dingy work- 
shop and dusty Jabor-field ; of thy hard hand, scarr- 
ed with service nore honorable than that of war; 
of thy soiled and weather stained garments, on 
which mother Nature has embroidered, midst sun 
and rain, midst fire and steam, her own heraldric 
honors?) Ashamed of these tokens and titles, and 
envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile idleness 
and vanity? [tis treason to nature ; it is impiety 
to heaven; it is breaking heaven’s great ordidance. 
Tow, Lrepeat--roin, either of the brain, of the heart, 
or of the hand, is the only true manhood, the only 
true nobility ! 


Interesting Galranic Experiments upon the bo- 
dy of a Malefactor.—-The Louisville Journal men- 
tions some very striking galvanie experiments 
which were made at the Medical Institute in that 
city upon the body of Michael Shrimp, who-was 
executed last week for murder. The execution 
took place at 10 o’clock in the morning, and the bo- 
dy of the criminal, still warm, was removed to the 
Institute. The nerves exposed, (as we learn from 
an experineed surzeon, for we know little of these 
things ourselves,) were the phrenic, the portio plu- 
ra and the supra arbitar—the diaphragm and spi- 
nal cord in the neck were also laid bare, and incis- 
ions were made in the upper and lower extreme- 
ties. By applying the positive pole of the battery 
a powerful instrument, excited by diluted nitrie acid 
to the spinal cord or the phrenic nerv:, and the neg- 
ative pole to the diaphragm, both in contact with 
tin foil, allthe mu-cles of respiration were thrown 
into prompt and vigorous action, producing the ap- 
pearance of a violent effort to breathe. The neck 
was bent, and the head partly raised trom the table 
—the arms were quickly thrown up, and the chestat 


the same time heaving and sinking; 


g 5 
sound, and the lustre of the living eye to render the 
illusion complete. 

The negative pole of the instrument touching the 
nerve of the great toe, while the positive pole was 
in contact with the spinal cord, the fluid thus tra- 
versing the whole length of the body, a general tre- 
mor of the muscular system ensued—the arms were 
elevated and the fingers forcibly clenched—the legs 
were suddenly drawn up, and again extended—the 
head shook, and the respiratory muscles were con- 
vulsed. 

On passing the galvanic fluid through the nerves 
of the face, every strong passion which the human 
countenance can express was exhibited in quick 
succession and fearful intensity. Rage, indignation, 
scorn, horror, remorse, by turns distorted the fea- 
tures of the face as the contact of the poles of the 








battery was broken and renewed. The subject as 





Let it, then | 
be built up again; here, if any where, on these | 





the subject | 
seemed to cough, and nothing was wanting but the , 


} 
| 


| 
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‘| and twenty bushels to an acre! 
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he lay convulsed seemed under the dominion of 

terrific dream—a prey to intense abguish—or en A 
ged in some desperate mental contest, and unable 
to speak. ‘lhe movements of life were mimicked 
with a truth which rendered the effect not only stri- 
king but horrible—and the spectator, while he look- 
ed upon the contracted and agonized brow—the lj 

turned up as if in scorn or derision—tne uplifted 
arm and heaving chest, might almost have fancied 
the subject to be in a deep, disturbed sleep, and gla- 
red upon by the ghost of his unhappy victim. {1 
was a study for the painter, or the tragic actor, and 
might have suggested to a poet a passage as thrill 
ing as the ghost scene in Macbeth, in which the 
murdered Banquo rises and “ shakes his gory locks” 
at the affrighted king. 





Tue Waeat Crop ror 1835-6-7.—Statement of 
Flour left at Albany, Troy and Schenectada, from 
Ist September to the close of navigation in the 
years 1835-36-37, 

1835, 1836, 1237, 
590,213 557,010 728,839 

The wheat coming to Albany and Troy is ineln- 
ded in the above estimate at the rate of five bushels 
for a barrel of flour. 

The above statement shows the quantity of flour 
arriving at tide water, from the first of September, 
when the new crop commences coming to market, 
to the close of navigation, in cach of the last three 
years. The quantity coming to tide water for this 
period in 1837, is greater by 138,626 barrels than 
for the same period in 1835, and it exceeds the 
quantity coming to market in the fall of 1836, by 
171,799 barrels. The average price of flour during 
the navigation season in 1835, was $6 50—in 1836, 
$9, and in 1837, it probably has been about $9, per 
barrel. At these prices, the quantity brought to 
market after harvest and during the continuance of 
canal navigation, in each of the years before referred 
to, will yield to the flour merchants the following 
sums, VIZ. 


1835, 590,213 barrels at $6 50 $3.836.3°4 
1836, 557,019 ” ut 9 00 5,413,360 
1837, 728839 ”% at 9 00 6,559,551 


The crop of 1836, that is, the wheat and flour 
coming to market from the first of September, 1836, 
to the 31st of Aug. 1837, is less by 384,000 barrels 
of flour, than the product of the previous crop of 
i835. But with an importation from foreign coun- 
tries of several millions of bushels of wheat and 
other grains, and with an abundant crop ef wheat 
and all the coarser grains, as well as of every des- 
cription of vegetable food, and with nearly 730,006 
barrels of flour already in market frou the wheat 
crop of 1837, can the present high prices be main- 
tained? Since 1834, the price of flour has nearly 
doubled. Can those who are interested in the flour 
trade explain the cause of this enormous increase? 
—Alb. Argus. 


Inotan Wueat.—This is a new article, and is & 
species of Buckwheat. It has lately produced a- 
bundantly, up to a hundred and evena hundred 
\ The grain is val- 
uable for stock yards, especially swine, and buck- 
wheat cakes are celebrated throughout the land.— 
Such an article, in addition to our present stock, 
would be very valuable to the farmer, and would 
zo to multiply his resources in unfavorable years. 
Samples of the grain, and small parcels for seed 
can be obtained on application to Mr. Colman, the 
State Commissioner for an agricultural survey.— 
Haverhill Gaz. 


It would appear, from an order forwarded to the 
outports of France, that the late harvest has proved 
most abundant. The minister of commeree, under 
date the 20th Sept., has directed an increase of the 
import duty on foreign grain, to the extent of 14 
frane per 100 litres (or 10d sterling per bushel.) Ou 
the ether hand a riot took place at Portrieux In 
Lower Brittany, in consequence of an attempt 7” 
people to prevent the shipping of cattle for Englan¢. 
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A Marcu ror tHe Kentucky Grant.--The 
Maysville Monitor, mentions a young lady nam 
Browning, residing in Fleming co., Kentucky, Jué 
seventeen years of age, who measures seven feet 12 


height. Porter the Giant, is said to etand seves 








feet and five inches in his stocking feet. 








